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Jfilen and Manners. 


ON THE FOLLY OF PRIDE, AND PRIDE OF FOLLY. 
“ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp; 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 
pret 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$1n,—To expose folly, with the view of diminishing its 
influence, is the object of the present address; if it succeed 
in even one solitary instance in producing this salutary 
effect, I shall be amply gratified. The subject is impor- 
tant, the materials are abundant, and the end desirable. 
‘* Vanity is sought to be reproved, and PRIDE properly 
directed.” The evils that daily flow from the weakness of 
self-conceit are considerably greater than they appear at 
first view, and I regret to state, that, from a close inspec- 
tion of the manners of a great portion of the community, 
this contemptible puerility is increasing. If this mania 
were confined to the mere petit maitres of society, who 
only seem to enjoy existence by the admiration they excite, 
I should not think of disturbing their butterfly career, by 
a single moralizing comment; but observing that nu- 
merous individuals of otherwise respectable character, of 
good information, and of fair and generally correct feel- 
ings, follow in the train of those useless creatures, and 
suffer manliness and sensibility to bend at the shrine of 
inflated folly, it is time to interpose, to hold the mirror of 
truth to their view, that they may see the absurd and gro- 
tesque appearance they exhibit, and learn to avoid a line 
of conduct at once insulting and degrading. The vanity 
of which I complain is so general, that its notoriety, by 
inducing reflection, ought to correct the evil; but, on the 
contrary, it seems to partake of the nature of an epidemic 
disorder, to be regardless of rank or station, to extend it- 
self on every side, and ‘‘ make.the meat it feeds upon.” 

This puppyism, Sir, is not displayed in the bold swag- 
gering demeanour, impudent looks, and consequentia! airs 
of some-would-be directors of society, but is exhibited in 
the sombre dignity, elevated grandeur, and self-importance 
of its votaries, who thus intimate to the world that they 
are of a superior grade, and must not be approached by 
any but the happy few, whom fortune has favoured by 
permitting an equality. This feeling I have known car- 
ried so far, Sir, that individuals who have met in various 
social circles, who, under the genial influence of enlivening 
mirth, temporarily forgetting their elevation, have con- 
descended to be agreeable and courteous to their inferiors ; 
but, next day, when dignity resumed its empire, and self- 
importance took its usual place in the pericraniums of 
those high and mighty personages, they have not known 
the cheerful associates of the preceding evening, unless 
they happened to be of as respectable, that is, of as wealthy 
a class as themselves. O folly, how extensive is thy do- 
minion! that thy followers should act thus absurdly, is in 
the nature of things; but that men ‘of liberal education 
should descend to their level, and degrade themselves by 
such petty conduct, is really lamentable. With this im- 
portant class, the passport of introduction is wealth alone. 
The inquiry concerning their associates is not—are they 
men of integrity, of good character, and of information ? 
but—are they rich? are they respectably connected ? are 








they likely to rise in society? Those points favourably 
ascertained, the countenancesof the inquirers are brightened 
into smiles; their hands are outstretched to welcome the 
fortunate possessors, and flattery and attention await them. 
If, on the contrary, the circumstances of the individuals 
appear to be of a doubtful character, however virtuous, 
talented, or honourable they may be, they are genteelly 
shunned, coldly saluted, or made to feel, in some manner 
or other, that they must keep at a respectful distance. 
This conduct, Sir, I see daily practised by men who have 
No interested feeling to gratify in heing thus cold and 
heartless; but it is the ton; it is the mode practised by the 
great mass of society, and therefure must be adopted. 
This folly is not confined to the higher ranks; it pervades 
all classes—from a degree or two above the humblest, to 
the highest, each looking with contémpt upon those below 
it, and using every petty art to ascend in the scale of 
imagined greatness. From this weakness, ‘no sect, nor 
body of men seem to be exempt, except the honourable 
and rational few who despise and lament its existence. 
The plain Quaker, in his simple costume ; the religious 
enthusiast, whose hopes, fixed on heaven, make him reject 
all worldly considerations; men of business, men of plea- 
sure, all figure away in their own peculiar manner, ‘seek- 
ing the same object—DISTINCTION—at the expense of 
liberality, kindness, and common sense. Those bright 
stars, in their respective orbs, are not without their satel- 
lites, in the numerous clerks in our counting-houses, shop- 
men, &c. whose mimic consequence and grand deportment 
prove how highly dignity and grandeur are estimated. 
That people of equal rank in life should associate toge- 
ther, is, from a number of circumstances, pecuniary and 
otherwise, the wisest and best mode; but a line of demar- 
cation may be strictly preserved, without the feelings of 
men being wounded, who are not so fortunate as to move 
exactly in the same sphere as those who reject them. 
This petty line of conduct is carried so far, that persons, 
who, from their mingled relations of commercial life, 
must occasionally converse together, are not known by 
the wealthier part a few minutes after such intercourse 
has ceased, (unless interest dictated a different line of con- 
duct) whilst an avidity is displayed to become intimately 
known to parties who happen to be as rich or richer than 
themselves. This desire of being grand and select is very 
frequently observed amongst those who were formerly 
poor, or are descended from parents in humble situations 
in life; weakly thinking, perhaps, that by avoiding to 
associate with any but the wealthy, they may hide their 
origin and former connexions from public view; but the 
reverse of this generally follows, for it is notorious, that 
in proportion to the airs assumed by those people, their 
former rank is more loudly proclaimed and more actively 
circulated. ‘* Did you see Mr. A. in his handsome car- 
riage to day at church ?” ** Aye, marry did I; I wonder 
how he can for shame get into it, and be so pompous, 
when I remember well secing his father daily employed 
wheeling a barrow for his subsistence; and now, I sup- 
pose, if a wheelbarrow was mentioned in his company, 
he would inquire what kind of a vehicle it was.” ‘* Did 
not Mrs. B. look very dashing in the boxes last night ?” 
** Aye, indeed, what a contrast is exhibited between 
Madame Consequence now, and what she was twenty 








years ago, when in her mother's little pot-house she used to 
attend her dirty company with beer and tobacco ; and now, 
to show her hatred of vulgarity, the smoke of a pipe would 
drive her into hysterics!** ** Did you ¢7¢ the handsome 
pheeton which Miss C. was driving yesterday?” ** Yes, 
but I could not help thinking how many poor negro fel- 
lows her father had driven in his time to enable her to drive 
her ponies with the air of overbearing haughtiness which 
she always assumes.” That those, or similar remarks, 
might be applied to people of the most amiable charac- 
ter, by the envious and malignant, I am ready to admit, 
but in general they are the offspring of wounded feelings, 
arising from arrogance or neglect. ‘* That an injury 
may be forgiven, AN INSULT NEVER,” is, unfortunately, 
in most cases too true: the person slighted collects all the 
materials he can to lower his insulter in the public estima- 
tion; anecdotes of early life, embellished by the poetic 
tinge of injured feelings, are hoarded up, and upon every 
occasion used to degrade the offenders: whilst the votary 
of grandeur, tojustify his neglect of those whom he offends, 
believes, and too often freely circulates, slanderous and 
tittle-tattle reports injurious to their character. If a change 
of pecuniary circumstances should occur, and that one 
of this haughty class should, from any casualty, become 
poor, instead of the sympathy of his late inferiors in 
situation being excited for his misfortunes, a triumphant 
feeling is called into action ; pleasure is openly manifested, 
and taunting expressions are unsparingly used :—** His 
pride has had a fall,”—** his nobles have come to nine- 
pence,” &c. &c. Here are some of the immoral effects 
that such pride is sure to engender: malignant feelings 
are called forth that would never have been excited were 
it not for the insults offered by assumed superiority. The 
consequences do not terminate here ; kind friends are always 
found to report sentiments uttered in the heat of passion, 
and stir up discord as extensive as their means will admit ; 
animosity and hatred reciprocally follow, and the relations 
and friends of each, operated upon by misrepresentations 
thus set in motion, are often influenced by the same ran- 
corous and unworthy feelings. This picture, I regret to 
say, is not an overdrawn one: I have known numerous 
instances in which the honest pride of individuals being 
wounded by upstart and insulting consequence, the most 
deadly hatred and envenomed hostility have been produced ; 
and all this to gratify the childish vanity of wishing to 
appear greater than people really are! 

The impolicy of such a course, we might reasonably sup- 
pose, would, upon reflection, deter the intelligent from pur- 
suing it, for such hauteur does not gain them one single 
friend worth having ; whilst it creates a host of enemies 
who ridicule and despise them. ‘To see the various shifts 
to which those poor creatures are reduced to avoid 
speaking to, or recognising people whom they are desirous 
of shunning, is both ludicrous and pitiable. In walking 
through the streets, they are obliged to be continually 
upon the alert, gazing on every side to discover in time 
those who are approaching them, that they may avoid the 
proscribed without the appearance of doing so: if they 
can succeed in crossing the street witheut being observed, 
they are delighted with their admirable management: if 
this cannot be effected, their watches are quickly pulled 
out; a sudden gaze at a shop window, to admire an ar- 
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‘icle of furniture, a picture, or atoy, fortunately extricates 
them from the misery of being obliged to nod at an ac- 
quaintance something poorer than themselves. Some 
have, fortunately, for this noble career, so admirable an 
intrepidity of countenance, as to gaze unmoved upon the 
pretly creatures who aspire to salute them, and reprove 
their daring by not even deigning to notice them as they 
pas Ss 

I know many inditiduals, who, having risen from 
the huinblest walks of life to affluence, treat with con- 
tempt former acquaintance, whose friendship they once 
prized, merely because those quondam friends have not 
kept pace with them in the acquirement of wealth. Many 
pursue this course from a callosity of feeling, and a desire 
t» stand high in the estimation of society. Others, with 
kin lly feelings, also adopt it, from a want of firmness, ap- 
prehensive of censure, for being known to be on familiar 
terms with an iffferior. Some are courteous and cold by 
fits and starts, to-day agreeable, to-morrow repulsive ; and 
many who will nod or speak familiarly if not observed by 
others, will, if in company, pass on with the most stoical 
indifference, as if they had never scen the party before. 
Tis time, Sir, in the present enlightened age, when man 
is making such rapid progress in the acquirement of 
knowledge, and the removal of prejudices, that he should 
rise superior to the petty and unworthy conduct I have 
described, and learn that true dignity and sound morality 
are combined in the simple but important receipt, ** Do 
unto another as you would be done unto ;” for not one of 
those whom I have censured for unmanly pride, but is 
tremblingly alive to an indignity from a superior, and yet 
the moment after receiving what he considers to be an in- 
delible injury, he disyracefully outrages the feelings of 
others by similar contumely. If reason is of service to 
man, why does he not exercise it, by avoiding that which 
reason cannot sanction ? The different orders and classes 
of society, which are formed by the equality of means in 
the individuals who are members of it, may be strictly 
preserved, and none invited to an intimate union but those 
whose circumstances will justify it; and yet a delicacy, a 
kindness of manner may be adopted in our general inter- 
course in life, without wounding the sensibility of a single 
being. ‘True politeness and magnanimity of character 
would not for a moment allow their possessor to hurt the 
feelings of another, by the assumption of airs indicative 
of superiority on one side, that proclaim inferiority on the 
other. Let the rational think of this, and set an example 
to others, and thus banish, from ¢/eir class at Icast, that 
which alone should be the characteristic mark and insignia 
of fools! 

“The pith o’ sense and pride o’ worth 
Ave higher far than a’ that,” 
Are the sentiments of your obedient servant, 
NON-SUPERBUS. 





The Bouquet. 
“7 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MoONTAIGNE, 


LANGLANDS, BARON OF WILTON. 





(From Wilson's History of Hawick.) 


An adventure of no ordinary description is related of your Majesty will afford him protection, secing that his 


one of the ancestors of this feudal chief. In the dark ages, 


ere John Knox had promulgated his doctrines of reform, | having heard of the transaction in a former conference 


which overthrew the power and mummery of the Roman 


priesthood in Scotland, the Laird of the Barony of Wilton | knocked off the bonnet of a dignitary of the church with 
your sword, Langlapds?”? **I did, in an unlucky mo- 


went to logygerheads with the mother chureh. 
The Baron's lands paid tithe to the Abbacy of Melrose. 


An account of this kand had been due by his honour for stirred up the evil spirit and power of the priesthood ?” 
some time, which he refused to pay, on the plea of an | + j¢ is even so, my liege.” * What had the Abbot done 





the latter ** doffid his cowl.” Unaccustomed to meet a 
clergyman at so early an hour, Langlands halted; and, 
on the common frivolities at meeting being offered and re. 
ceived, he scemed disposed to talk. The monk took this 
opportunity of making him acquainted with the object of 
his mission. The Baron knit his brows and looked down, 
while the churchman, having committed himself, pro- 
ceeded. Though the passions of the Baron were gathering 
into wrath, yet he was able to suppress them for a time, 
and the priest went on. His Honour had been repeatedly 
dunned for this arrear of tithes, part of which he conceived 
to be a villainous charge; and at length, in a stern tone, he 
stopped the monk by exclaiming, ** Who and what are you, 
Sir?” Theclergyman assumed his dignity in turn, and re- 
plied, ** I am ason of the church, commissioned to demand 
a debt due to her by the Buron of Wilton.” ** You may be 
the son of perdition for any thing I know,” rejoined the angry 
Baron, and walked away. Thingshaving come to this crisis, 
the descendant of Melchisedec was not to be so easily de- 
feated; he dogged Langlands for a few yards, and reiterated 
his claim. The chieftain turned round, and touched the hilt 
of his sword. The representative of the successor of St. 
Peter was not to be intimidated ; for, deeming his personal 
safety secure in the sacredness of his office, he mustered a 
goodly share of courage, and, placing himself in the Ba- 
ron’s front, said, **I am the Abbot of Melrose himself, 
know your Honour, come to claim my own; and, in the 
name of the church, I must inform you, that it will be 
well for the Barony of Wilton if the tithes due on the 
estate are paid to me before I leave Hawick.” His feudal 
Lordship, who, perhaps, had never been so bearded in his 
life, in a momentary paroxysm of rage, drew his heavy 
two-handed sword from its scabbard, and laid the unfor- 
tunate Abbot at his feet, ** suorter by the head.” 

Langlands walked moodily homewards $ and, before he 
entered the gateway of his castle, he had become sensible 
of the perilous plight in which his rash action had placed 
him. He had ** done the deed,” however ; and how was 
the fatal error of a frantic moment to be retrieved ? 

After having attempted to take breakfust, he dressed 
himself in courtly style, mounted the best horse in his 
stables, and sct off post for Edinburgh, to sue fur mercy 
from his King. 

The news of the death of their chief soon reached the 
inmates of Melrose Abbey, and the religious coterie made 
the arches of that Gothic fabric ring during thirty days 
with howling and lamentation. The Baron was subse- 
quently denounced from every pulpit throughout the 
land, and the vengeance of the church was accumulating 
to effect the destruction of the murderer. In the mean 
time, a monument, in the form of a cross, was erected 
where the Abbot fell, that, in latter times, was known by 
the name of the ** Heap Cross,” the remains of which 
have been seen by a number of the people of Hawick who 
are still living. 

While the priesthood were preparing to launch their 
fiery anathemas against Langlands, he was busied in in- 
tercessions at Court, for means to ward off his impending 
fate. Douglas, of Drumlanrig and Hawick, was at that 
time a favourite with the King, as well as on friendly 
terms with his neighbour Baron. The latter communi. 
cated to his friend the insult he had offered to the church, 
at the same time concealing the dcath of the Abbot, but 
ufging him to use his influence with the King to procure 
a pardon without delay ; seeing that when the power of 
the church was to be combated, perhaps the Sovereign 
might hesitate to interpose his authority. Drumlanrig ac- 
cordingly soon procured an audience of the Monarch. 
His Majesty was in high humour and spirits when he re- 
ceived the two Teviotdale Barons at Holyrood ; and 
Drumlanrig proceeded to business. ** Please your Ma- 
jesty, this is James Langlands of that ilk, and Baron of 
the Barony of Wilton, than whom your Majesty has not a 
more faithful or loyal subject. He has had a quarrel with 
the church, and has some reason to guard himself against 
its consequences, and therefore prays most humbly that 


enemies are both numerous and strong.” The King, 


with Douglas, shook his head and smiled. ‘*So you 


ment, please your Majesty.” ** And you have thereb 





overcharge; and at length a monk was despatched from | ¢o provoke you?” ** He was insolent, and unreasonable 
Melrose to wait upon him, and to get matters settled with. | jy demanding payment of tithes, my Sovereign.” ** And 
outturtherdelay. ‘Phe clerical messenger, on the morning | for the indi nity offered to the clerical order you crave my 
after he had reached Hawick, was taking a walk previous | protection from their wrath?” ‘ Most humbly, please 
your Majesty.” ‘I grant it freely,” said the King ; ‘* and 


to calling at the mansion-house; and, about a mile from 


werful.” So far all was well; and Drumlanrig and 
is friend took their leave of the King, and proceeded to 
the office of the Secretary of State, where they found the 
minister at his desk. Drumlanrig, after having commu- 
nicated to the Secretary the purport of his visit, and the 
King’s commands thereon, retired. Langlands and the 
minister being left alone, the latter commenced writing 
out the pardon; and, as he approached that clause in the 
decument where the priest’s bonnet had to be introduced, 
the Baron slipped a purse of gold upon the table. The 
- of the functionary halted for a few seconds, his eyes 
ing drawn as by a magnet to the shining tempters that 
peeped through the meshes of the netted silk, and he, good- 
umouredly, asked the meaning of these appearances. — 
** You will oblige me much,” said Langlands, ** and pro- 
bably save an ancient family from ruin, if you will put the 
monks head into the bonnet.” The silent eloquence of 
the douceur on the table could not be resisted; and the 
happy chief returned to his friend with the pardon in his 
pocket. 

Drumlanrig, having procured the sign-manual of his 
Majesty to the instrument, in due form, now inquired of 
Langlands why he evinced so much anxiety on a subject 
apparently deserving of solittle. ‘* In gude sooth, Drum- 
lanrig, I must now tell ye, that, in striking off the priest’s 
bonnet his head went with it.” Drumlanrig was astonished, 
yet felt gratified in having relieved his companion from 
such a scrape; and Langlands returned home, rejoicing 
in his success. 

The King had a party in the evening, at Holyrood; and 
Langland’s errand at Court was whispered round the 
table: but his Majesty had not yet been informed of the 
real state of the case. On his demanding a toast from 
Drumlanrig, however, the denouement followed. ** May 

our Majesty’s enemies,” said the Baron, ‘all lose their 

onnets like the priest of Melrose.” ‘And what great 
harm would that do to them ?” asked the King.” ‘* Please 
your Majesty, when Langlands struck off the bonnet of 
the priest, the poor man’s head was in it.’” 

The pardon which the offender had obtained on this oc- 
casion was equally calculated to alarm and irritate the 
priesthood ; and, although the Monarch enjoyed the joke 
along with his courtiers, and felt no ways disposed to re- 
sent the trick that had been played upon him, yet he soon 
began to discover, that, by pardoning an act of such hosti- 
lity to a powerful body, he had placed himself rather in 
awkward circumstances 3 but, fortunately for the credit of 
the Government, an incident came to the recollection of 
the King that scemed well suited for laying the ground- 
work of a propitiatory offering to the dangerous grumbling 
of the clergy. ‘The Archbishop of St. Andrew’s had, for 
some time past, prope his Majesty for an additional 
grant to the church, though without effect. It now oc- 
curred to the King that the request of his Grace might be 
acceded tc, on condition that the ecclesiastical murmuring 
raised throughout the kingdom on account of the Abbot's 
death should be silenced. ‘The terms of reconciliation 
being propounded to the Archbishop, by royal authority, 
through the medium of Drumlanrig, an agreement was 
immediately made; and a national thanksgiving to God, 
for a munificent Sovereign, took the place of seditious 
wailing for the murdered monk. 








ON THE OLD SCHOOL OF DRESs. 


(From the New Monthly Magazine.) 

I am as much pleased with Hogarth’s pictures, for the 
insight the afford me into the costume of his day, as for 
their wit, character, or composition ; and I fairly luxuriate 
in the contemplation of old prints, which, whatever their 
rraphical merits, have perpetuated the apparel of our 
forefathers. Yes, I regret the extinction of a period, when 
fashion was indeed a goddess, at whose altar all were 
worshippers. Comfort, convenience, and a sordid spirit 
have diminished the glories of her shrine. No rich silks 
and satins, no embroidered velvets and gold lace, now 
glitter in her temple. She is no more the party-coloured 
deity, fluttering in feathers and finery, and adorned 
with all the chill of the jeweller, the goldsmith, the 
embroiderer, and the weaver; but a tawdry personage, 
thinly and meanly clad, and the mere Abigail of her 
former self. Let us take a retrospect of the old dress, and 
consider its component parts, sertatim. First, then, of 
The Cocked Hat, that noble appendage to the ** human 











face divine.” ‘* I never admired a round hat (says Geoftery 
Gambado) ; in truth, a most puerile ornament for the head 





of asober man. In windy weather you are blinded with 
it; in rainy, you are drowned; whereas a cocked hat will 


the town, near Heap, met the refractory debtor of the | my friend Drumlanrig will see that the pardon is drawn | retain the water, and keep your head cool, having much 
out in proper form, as your opponents are both wily and the same effect upon it that a pan of water has upon a 


eh. ‘The Baron was not unknown to the priest, and 
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flower-pot.” Besides its conveniences, it is unrivalled in| The Coat, the prince of garments, was then in reality a 


gracefulness. What a martial air have the portraits of 
General Elliott and the Marquis of Granby, where the 
artist has drawn them (and I have seen them thus, 
though somewhat rare) with these noble coverings to the 

icranium! It was a sneaking invention, to shrink up 
the goodly proportion of a beaver, with its gold-laced rim 
and sparkling loop and button, to the ciycular apology 
for a hat, with its unpretending binding and band, and 
diminutive buckle, that now covers the weak heads of our 
degenerate race. The Goths and Vandals of fashion 
have extirpated the triangular chapeau almost from our 
memories; and so great appears the modern abhorrence 
of every hat but a round one, that even the opera hat is 
now everywhere exploded. : 

The Wig, too, is defunct ; that convenient auxiliary to 
the character of the human countenance; and a man is 
now utterly dependant for extrinsic reputation on the 
natural an Gallegetont lineaments of his physiognomy. 
All adventitious aids have forsaken him, in the universal 
levity of modern fashion. Wit, gaiety, and gallantry ; 
sobriety, gravity, and wisdom, can no more be imparted 
by the mechanical magic of tortured hair; and the 
pericranium, ‘‘ shorn of its beams,” exhibits the mere 
phantom of its past existence,—a plain, unsophisticated, 
unadorned matter-of-fact. Perruquiers exist no longer. 
The hair-dresser’s-art, once a grave mystery, that required 
the grasp of a comprehensive mind, is frittered away into a 
few rapid flourishings of the comb, and brief clippings of 
the scissors; the curling-tongs, heretofore the symbols of 
a refined and intricate art, rust in ignoble desuetude ; 
and powder-puffs and pomatum, stripped of all their 
glories, are become mere dead letters in the frizeur’s 
vocabulary. ‘‘ Ah! Sir, (said a little old tonsor, to whose 
operative hand I submitted my caput a few summers since, 
and with whom I was sympathizing on the abolition of 
queus, toupees, and pigtails) them were glorious times 
as Pye speak of. Why, I’ve had a gentleman’s head 
under my fingers for hours together;”’ and then he pro- 
ceeded to describe, with the garrulity of the barber of 
Bagdad, how he erected stories of curls round the tower of 
Babel of the good man’s noddle. ‘* There was some com- 
fort in those days, and folks had their heads dressed like 
Christians. They took a pride in ’em, Sir. Many’s the 
time a gentleman would sit up all night in his armchair, 
because he wouldn’t disturb his curls, seeing he was en- 
gaged toa dinner-party next day; and many’s the pound 
of good powder I have worked into one head at a sitting. 
Ah! that confounded powder-tax! It has been the ruin 
of us.” Hapless frizeur! he had grown gray with grief 
at the decline of his art; and went creeping through the 
world venting bootless exclamations against the decay of 
taste, and uttering vain wishes for the return of the hal- 
cyon days and golden age of wiggery. Lamenting as I 
do this gross degeneracy from the ** good old times,” [ 
experience a grateful pleasure in the reflection, that a few 
relics of wiggism are yet left amongst us, viz. at the bar, 
and on the bench, episcopal and judicial. Many a glorious 
minute of retrospective felicity have I passed in the con- 
templation of my friend Ravencroft’s stock of frizzled 
gtavities, at his emporium near Lincoln’s Inn, where they 
are exhibited in glorious profusion, from the petulant tie- 
wig of the barrister to the grave full-bottom of the Lord 
Chief-justice, and the snug bird’s nest of the right reverend 
Bishop. What pictures of the past float upon my fancy as 
I encounter, in my way to the Chancery Court, some 
pleader in his black gown, with his blue bag and perriwig, 
and whose romantic appearance, associating with my pre- 
dilections for the ancient costume, bursts upon me like an 
organic remain of a former world. I haunt courts of 
justice, that I mg | contemplate at least one set of beings 
unchanged from the pristine garb of their ancestors ; and 
I reverence their black-patched occiputs and sallow faces, 
for their commendable pertinacity in nn to antique 
customs. ‘* The wisdom’s in the wig,” says the old song, 
and deny it who dare. Give me a sermon from a bishop, 
and a speech from a barrister, before all the unmitred 
homilies and unwigged orations that were ever delivered. 
A fig for the eloquence that derives not its inspiration from 
the wig. Fine preaching and good speaking are clean out 
of repute (except as before excepted) since they were 
abolished. 


Cravats.—I care nothing for the multitudinous ties and 
diversely fashioned folds of the present day. Neither 
French stiffeners nor purple stocks have charms for me, 
while busy memory reverts to the embroidered neckcloths 
and laced frills of our ancestors; and to the costly ruffles 
of point-lace washed in coffee-grounds, to impart to them 
the fashionable tinge. Those were times indeed, when a 
bandage for the throat and the decorations for the wrists 
cost more money than modern penuriousness will expend 


coat ; not yielding in importance even to the Roman toga. 
Body o’me! when I cast my indignant eyes on the scanty 
jackets of our modern beaux, and compare them with the 
flowing skirts and ample sleeves of our forefathers, I am 
confounded with shame. Where are the massy buttons, 
larger than crown picces; the embroidered button-holes, 
the silk linings, and broad gold lace? Where the richly 
decorated velvet, the striped silk, the maroons, the pur- 
ples, the scarlets, the Pompadours, that delighted the eye 
with their luxuriant splendour, and commanded a respect 
never paid to the wearer alone? Alas! for ever faded 
from the view ; except (welcome, yet mournful thought !) 
when they glare upon us in degraded majesty from the 
mercenary doors of the old clothesmen of Monmouth- 
street or Russell-street. There, like a captive monarch, a 
stray vestige of the old dress may occasionally be seen ; 
serving, at least, to remind us that ** such things were, 
and were most dear to us.” The eye, indeed, is some- 
times refreshed with a vestige of the olden time, in the 
revival of a musty comedy; and the costume of old age, 
as represented on the stage, remains a faithful mirror of 
the past days. These are classical indications of a time- 
hallowed era, which yet maintain their ground, in despite 
of modern innovation 3 but the eye is no longer delighted 
with the sight of a starry bachelor of eighty adhering with 
laudable pertinacity to the fashions of his youth, with coat 
** of formal cut,” shaming the flimsy occupants of a world 
in which he is doomed to linger ; a phantom like this has 
long since become a ** rara avis in terris, nigroque simil- 
lima cygno.” 

Waistcoats were articles of supreme luxury and taste. 
Here the skill of the weaver, the embroiderer, and the 
tailor were tasked to the uttermost. Cloth, satin, velvet, 
richly-figured silk, and shining gold lace, were all in re- 
quisition. Waistcoats were truly waistcoats in those days ; 
not a scanty three-quarters of a yard of striped or spotted 
cobweb, but a substantial waistcoat-piece, fashioned to the 
shape, and which defied cabbaging. Good comely pockets, 
too, of capacious depth and amplitude, where a man might 
rummage his hands among his coins with comfort, and 
jingle his consequence in the ears of poorer folk, to the 
full conviction of their own insignificance. 

The Stockings of those days deserved the name of hose. 
a shrunk not, asin our time, from observation, be- 
neath the ignoble concealment of Wellington-boots and 
Petersham trowsers. No; they shone gaily forth in glit- 
tering glory, with embroidered clocks for gallants, or com- 
fortably rolled over the knees for your ancient gentry ; 
such as aldermen, sheriffs, burghers, and justices of the 

eace. 

, The square-toed Shocs, with capacious buckles, spark- 
ling with all the magnificence of paste, completed the 
pedestal of man, and formed a worthy base for the image 
of the gods. Shoe-strings (ignoble makeshifts !) degraded 
not the fect even of the poorest citizen. Chimneysweeps 
and tinkers,—nay, the very mendicants would have shud- 
dered at the thought. And then for the other ornamental 
appendages: think on the diamond, the gold, the silver, 
and the cut-steel hilted swords, ** more for show than 
use,” shining at the side, with the valiant blade reposing in 
the peaceful scabbard ! reflect, too, on the richly-mounted 
snuff-box, the gold-headed cane, and the splendid knee- 
buckles; forming a tout-ensemble of sterling grandeur. 

In those times, dress was the ostensible indicator of rank 
and consequence. The man of wealth carried a fortune 
on his back, that set the competition of the vulgar at de- 
fiance. Men’s stations in life were marked by a garb 
a to their profession. Parsons, doctors, and lawyers 

ad their distinct and appropriate costume, and stood 
apart from the common mass. Alas! for our sober- 
coloured times! All distinction of rank is levelled by the 
universal assumption of one common livery. 


SMliscellanies. 


FATAL EFFECTS OF SEDUCTION. 
Berne, Aug. 2.—A most extraordinary and distressing 
event has lately occurred in our town. A Hanoverian, 
eighty years of age, who was formerly a master of arms, 
resided ut a country house near Berne, with his five daugh- 
ters, the eldest of whom was aged thirty, and the youngest 
sixteen. The family were of very retired habits, but were 











and down for some time, an exchange of vehicles was pro- 
posed to, and accepted by, the young ladies, one of whom 
accompanied the Englishman, and his friend entered the 
‘carriage with the ladies. <A similar change was effected 
‘until the Englishman found himself with the object of his 
‘affections, with whom he immediately decamped, and the 
| others, thinking he had returned to the house by another 
road, gave themselves no uneasiness, but continued their 
road homewards. On arriving, however, they found he 
had not returned, and the eldest sister becoming alarmed, 
sent and informed the police that her sister had been run 
away with. The next day, news was heard that the run- 
aways were at Fribourg, to which place she immediately 
set out, accompanied by one of her sisters. Before her 
departure she told the two remaining, that if she were not 
returned by a certain hour, it would be a proof that their 
family was dishonoured, in which case it became the duty 
of them all to renounce life. She required even, and ex- 
torted from them a solemn oath, that they would drown 
themselves if they (the two elder sisters) were not returned 
at the hour mentioned. On arriving at Fribourg, and 
finding their sister, whom they could not persuade to re- 
turn to their paternal home, the two resolved upon putting 
their fatal resolution into effect; for which purpose they 
repaired to the banks of the Sarine, but the younger, on 
arriving, finding her courage fail, exclaimed, ** Kill me, 
sister, I can never throw myself into the river.” The 
eldest immediately drew a dagger, and was abeut to per- 
petrate the fatal deed, when a peasant coming up inter- 
rupted the fatal design. It appears that at this moment 
an idea crossed her mind, and she immediately des 
patched the peasant to prevent her other two sisters from 
putting their fatal oath into effect; but, alas! too fate. 
After having prepared every necessary for their aged fa- 
ther during the day, they dressed themselves in their best 
apparel, and on arriving at the banks of the Aar, they 
fastened themselves with a shawl, and embracing each 
other, precipitated themselves into the river, in which po- 
sition their bodies were found some time after. The 
Englishman and his friend, together with the eldest sister, 
who have declared all the above circumstances, have been 
put into close confinement, and the affair will be brought 
before the tribunal. 


ANECDOTE OF TALMA. 

The French are notoriously delicate in murder upon the 
stage! In the height of the Revolution, when the guil- 
lotine was permanently patriotic, and the judges fell asleep, 
wearied with signing sentences of bloodshed, a dagger 
lifted upon the stage would have thrown the whole mob 
of regenerators into hysterics. On the first representation 
of Othello, the death of Desdemona before the audience 
raised an universal tumult. Tears, groans, and menaces 
resounded from all parts of the theatre, and what was still 
more demonstrative, and more alarming, several of the 

retticst women in Paris fainted, in the most:conspicuous 
a and were publicly carried out of the house. Ducis 
was alarmed for Fis tragedy, for his fame, and for his life. 
The author of so much public combustion might have 
been sent to expiate his temerity in the Bastile. He took 
the safer mode, and altered the catastrophe. At the mo- 
ment when Othello lifts the dagger over Hedelmone (the 
name of Desdemona was too unmusical for Parisian ears) 
Odalbert, the heroine’s father, Loredan, and the Doge ot 
Venice, rush in. The latter personage seizes the dagyer, 
exclaiming, 


« Maltheureux, qui fais tu? 

Tu vas de ce poignard immotler la virtu!” 

The play was published with both catastrophes, for the 
Parisians to take their choice; and the coteries found an 
interesting and unending nt in the respective merits of 
the denouement funeste and denouement heureux. But 
the actor, probably from his Euglish education, was less 
tender, and more natural, than his audience. The denoue- 
ment heureux sut uneasily upon him; and a few nights 
after its adoption, as Ducis, the author, was passing be- 
hind the scenes, he saw Talma striding away in one of 
the dark passages, in full soliloquy. ** Shall I kill her 2 
No: the audience will not suffer it! Yet what do I care; 
I will kill her: they shall learn to suffer it. Yes, I have 
made up my mind ; she must be killed !” Ducis, who stood 
aloof from the whirlwind of this debate, now came for. 
ward.—** What is the matter with you, Talma?”’——* I am 
determined—I must put her to death !”—" [ am of your 
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chiefly governed by the elder sister, who was noted for her 
imperious dispesition, and an ‘opposition to religion which 
approached to fanaticism. It appears that a young Eng- 
lishman, who had been for some time an occasional visitor to 
the house, became smitten with one of the daughters, and, 
one fine evening, as the five sisters were taking an siring in | 
a carriage in the avenues of the Eugi, they met him in his 





on a whole suit. 


cabriolet, accompanied by a friend. After parading up| 


opinion, Talma; but what then ?”—‘* Her fate is fixed !”” 
—* Then go through your determination!” The actor 
went through with it, to the surprise of the general au- 
dience, and to the peculiar agonies of the most obvious! 

handsome and fashionable; but there was so much truth 
and dramatic feeling in his performance, that the death 
became the established mode, and Talma had all the ho- 
nours of a successful intrepidity.—Blagkwood's Magazine, 
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| Woetry. 





PATIENCE. 
ain 

Love the brightest rose will chuse, 
Myrtle blooms to grace the muse ; 
Genius has her deathless bays, 
Laurels green, and polish'd lays, 
While, to sound the warrior’s name, 
Wakes the glittering trump of Fame; 
But to Patience, maid divine, 
Consecrate no tear-bath'd shrine: 
Her no votive pilgrims seek, 
With token garlands, fair and meek; 
Lily of the lowly vale, 
Vi'let sweet, and primrose pale; 
Her to woo no lyre is strung, , 
Hers no loud applauding throng; 
lier to praise no Pwans rise, 
Echoing through the vaulted skies; 
Hers no chorus pealing high 
From festive hall of revelry: 
Gentlest of the virtues meck, 
Hers the heart's applause to seek, 
fiers the aucrifice alone, 
To God, and her own bosom known! 
Hers, of countless ills the slave, 
Hers, unmov'd, the worst to brave; 
Hers to list the yelling storm, 
And dare the swelling billows firm: 
Hers the trial greater far 
Than the strife of passion’s war; 
Hers, alas, condemn'd to prove, 
How bard to combat wayward love ! 
Vet enduring, hoping still, 
And aye subinissive-to its will, 
Hers the sacrifice severe, 
Sighs may tell, and tears declare ; 
But within her throbbing breast, 
Veiled the wound that steals its rest; 
Hers, though daily, hourly tried, 
Proved by ills the worst to bide, 
Petty ils, that ceaseless prey, 
And wear the wearied heart away ; 
Hers, resigned to Heav’n’s high will, 
Hers to be an ange! still! 


Lowest in the ranks of pride, 
Though to Fortitude allied ; 
Patience, unobtrusive guest! 
Come, possess this aching breast ; 
Cheer the drooping spirit faint, 
Hush the volce of discontent; 
Bid me bence no more repine, 
Calm, whatever fate be mine! 


Liverpool. 





THE RECORD. 
| From a Volume of Poems by the Authoress of the “Improvisatrice.”) 
—— 
He sleeps, his head upon his sword, 
His soldier's cloak a shroud ; 
His churchyard is the open feld— 
Three times it has been plough’d: 


The first time that the wheat sprung up 
"Twas black as if with blood, 

The meanest beggar turned away 
From the unboly food. 


The third year, and the grain grew fair, 
As it was wont to wave; 

None would have thought that golden corn 
Was growing on the grave. 


His lot was but a peasant’s lot, 
His name a peasant’s name ; 

Not his, the place of death that turns 
Into a place of fame. 


He fell as other thousands do, 
Trampled down where they fall, 

While on a single name is heap’d 

/ The glory gain’d by all. 

Yet even he whose common grave 
Lies in the open fields, 

Died not without a thought of all 
The joy that glory yields. 


That small white church in his own land, 
The lime trees almost hide, 

Bears on the walls the names of those 
Who for their country died. 


His name is written on those walls, 
lis mother read it there, 

With pride—oh! no, there could not be 
Pride in the widow's prayer. 


And many a stranger who shall mark 
That peasant roll of fame, 

Will think on protder ones, yet say, 
This was a hero’s name. 








M. Alexandre, the celebrated ventriloquist, who is now 
in Liverpool, is in the habit of keeping a kind of album, 
in which are to be found a great variety of interesting 
pieces in prose and verse, by some of the most celebrated 
personages of this and other countries. The following is 
selected here merely because it is not too long for our 
columns. 

LINES TO M. ALEXANDRE. 
BY A LADY. 
—<— 
Thy wondrous gifts, so “‘ passing strange,” 
No tongue can tell,—no thought can reach: 
Thy every voice, and every change, 
Surprise,—beyond the power of spoech. 


Whoe’er thou art—whate'er thy name, 
Secret thy lineage and thy birth; 

We only know thee by thy fame, 
And truly love thee for thy worth. 


While Kings and Emperors pleased attend, 
And Peers and Princes crowd to see, 
And fortune flows, and adi befriend, 
Yet private life has charms for thee. 
O then be thine the virtues loved! 
Domestic peace and learned leisure; 
And, from the splendid scene removed, 
Enjoy more true and lasting pleasure ! 
Forres, sth Sept. 1824. H. D. 








The KaletVoscope. 

[ The following continuation of the article on the same 
subject, in the last Kaleidosope, is in part taken from the 
Mercury, but the extracts respecting the Chinese wall and 
canal are new. ] 





SHIP CANAL TO INTERSECT IRELAND PROPOSED— 


NOTICE OF SEVERAL STUPENDOUS WORKS OF ART. 
_—— 





fathoms long, sixty feet broad at the surface, and thirty. 
two feet broad at the bottom; and we added, that had it 
been deemed necessary to make its depth correspondent 
with its other proportions, mere mechanical labour and 
time alone would have been requisite. We adverted to 
this celebrated canal, which is one hundred and eighty 
English miles fn length, in order to support us in the infer. 
ence, that if a work of this magnitude could be accom- 
plished by the engineers of Louis XIV. it would be a 
much easier task at the present day, owing to the modern 
discovery of the steam-engine. 

The great canal of Languedoc, described by the cele- 
brated M. De la Lande, was carried through a country 
peculiarly unfavourable to the progress of the work, as 
appears by the following passage from the treatise of the 
great Rrench astronomer:—** In the month of October, 
1665 (says he) the springs of the Black Mountain were, 
with surprize, observed (in an uneven country, full of 
rocks and precipices) to abandon the course which nature 
had marked out to them, to enter into the trenches and 
little canals that had been open to receive them, and to re- 
unite their streams in the basin of Naurose, where they 
became entirely subject to any direction which the projec- 
tors of the canal thought proper to give them.”” One of 
the French tourists, who visited this celebrated canal, in- 
forms us, that a little beyond Beziers it is carried under a 
mountain, which has been cut through for the purpose’; 
and in other places on arches over valleys and rivers ; and 
that in some places there are no fewer than eight or ten 
locks within twenty feet of each other. We have noticed 
these facts, in order to show what natural obstacles pre- 
sented themselves to the accomplishment of a mighty un- 
dertaking, which sheds more lustre upon the age of Louis 
the Fourteenth, than any other event of the reign of that 
spirited monarch. 

A modern work, which deserves mention here, is the great 
western canal of America, which is 362 miles long, 40 feet 
wide, and contains 81 locks; nor ought the Caledonian 
canal to be overlooked, especially as from its width, 
depth, as well as its purpose, it bears great affinity to the 
canal we are proposing to intersect Ireland. 

The canal of Alexandria, now in progress, deserves a 
place in cur enumeration of extensive and useful public 
works. Jt communicates near the Nile, a little below 
Saene ; is 41,706 toises(1) in length, 15 in breadth, and 
3in depth. A hundred thousand workmen were set to 
work on it in January, 1819, and the number was after- 
wards increased to two hundred and ninety thousand(2.) 

The canal to Amsterdam is 25 feet deep for upwards of 
50 miles. As we observed last week, a 44-gun frigate has 
already traversed it, and it is sufficiently capacious to 
accommodate the largest Indiaman. 

Whatever may be thought of the Seine maritime canal, 
it appears from the Courier Frangais, that preparations 
are making for its construction upon all the line from 
Paris to the sea. In the month of August alone, accord. 
ing to the Courier, the engineers have levelled 44,000 
metres in length, and 33,000 in cross cuts; at the same 
time 22,000 metres have been bored in different places 
through which the canal is to run; in this is comprised 
one of the pricipal cuts. The nature of the soil has been 
found much more favourable than was to be supposed 
from some ill-founded assertions which have been made 

We must not omit here to mention the great canal of 
China, which extends eight hundred and twenty five miles 





(1) A toise is six English feet. 

(2) This Egyptian canal brings to our recollection an ac- 
count of another of which we suppose no traces are now re- 
maining. It is mentioned in a French historical work. It 
connected the Red Sea with ancient Coptus, a city in 25. 50. 





We concluded our article of last week with briefly no- 
ticing the grand canal of Languedoc, in order to show | 
what stupendous works could be accomplished, and ob- | 
stacles surmounted, by public spirit and perseverance. | 
We stated that this stupendous work of art was one hun- 








dred and twenty-two th J four hundred and forty-six 


N. latitude, and 32. 20. East longitude. The following is the 
passage, as it occurs in a chapter on the arts, literature, and 
science of Greece :— Corinthe et Syracuse florissoient par le 

Alexandrie, sous les Ptolemées, devint encore plus 


Sorissante. Un canal de communication, depuis Coptus jusqu'd 


la Mer Rouge, bordé d’hotelleries, attira toutes les marchandises de 
0 Aste méridtonale.” 
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in length, and is fifty feet wide, with seventy-five sluices, 
nd several thousand bridges, the middle arch of each of 
hich is sufficiently lofty to admit vessels to pass with 
anding masts. A number of difficulties (saye Bar- 
ow) must have arisen in accommodating the general 
vel of the canal to the several levels of ’ the. feeding 
treams; for, notwithstanding all the favourable. cir- 
mstances of the face of the country, it has been found 
ecessary, in many places, to cut down to the depth of 
ixty or seventy feet below the surface, and in others, to 
ise mounds of earth upon lakes, and swamps, and 
y grounds, of such a length and magnitude that 
othing short of the absolute command over multitudes 
ould have accomplished an undertaking whose immensity 
only exceeded by the great wall. In one part it appears 
this immense work is about one thousand feet wide, 
ith sides of massy blocks of gray marble or granite.(3) 
Having thus hastily recapitulated a few instances of ex- 
nsive or stupendous effort of human skill and labour, 
e shall return to the proposal for intersecting Ireland by 
neans of a navigable canal. We are aware that the bare 
ention of the project will excite the smile or the sneer of 
e superficial, the timid, or the ignorant, unacquainted 
ith the vast energies of our country, or the facilities 
forded for their display by the perfection to which ma- 
hinery has been brought. We recollect thé time when 
e projector of the gas-lights was regarded as little better 
an a madman nor have we forgotten that we ourselves 
boured hard, a few years ago, to persuade our townsmen 
) avai] themselves of the agency of steam-boats for the 
rpose of towing vessels in or out of port, or from one 
ation to another. We addressed five or six Jetters on the 




















































(3.) The great wall and canal of China are so truly astonish- 
g that we shall here transcribe a brief account of them, to 
ow what can be done by semi-barbarians unacquainted 
ith the steam-engine. 
“But the most stupendous work of this country is the 
eat wall that divides it from northern Tartary. It is built 
actly upon the same plan as the wall of Pekin, being a 
ound of earth cased on each side with bricks or stone. 
e astonishing magnitude of the fabric consists not so much 
the plan of the work, as in the immense distance of fifteen 
ndred miles over which it is extended, over mountains 
two and three thousand feet in height, across deep valleys 
drivers. But the elevations, -plans, and sections of this 
all and its towers, have been taken with such truth and 
curacy by the late Captain Parish, of the Royal Artillery, 
at all further description would be superfluous. They are 
be found in Sir George Staunton’s valuable account of the 
nbassy to China.—The same Emperor, who is said to have 
mitted the barbarous act of destroying the works of the 
ned, raised this stupendous fabric, which has no parallel 
the whole world, not even in the pyramids of Egypt, the 
ngnitude of the largest of these containing only a very 
all portion of the quantity of matter comprehended in the 
pat wall of China. This, indeed, is so enormous, that, 
mitting, what I believe has never been denied, its length 
be fifteen hundred miles, and the dimensions throughout 
tty much the same as where it was crossed by the British 





ing them to 


ded in this calculation. These alone, supposing them to 


luded the earthy part in the middle of the wall. 


going at the same rates as in the Hecla whilst in the harbour 
of Melville Island.” 


bassy, the materials of all the dwelling-houses of England | Of Pekin, return his thank to de religious of most worships 
d Scotland, supp t to one million eight | in Bengal since his first begin business. He now have to 
Indred thousand, and to average on the whole two thou- | acquaint de worshipers of Idols, that his son Aloo Achen 
nd cubic feet of masonry or brickwork, are barely equi- | have arrived after his study of Sculpture in Italy and 
lent to the bulk or solid contents of the great wall of China. | London; he have brought wid him, many blocks of that 
rf are the projecting massy towers of stone and brick in- | beautiful stellated granite from Kilkenny, he have also 
brought out a Mr. Bacon’s Pentagraph, by wich we am 
Atinue throughout at bow-shot distance, were calculated | now able to reduce to de smallest size, any favourite Idol 
contain as much masonry and brickwork as all London. | for domestic worship and in portable compass (exactly 
sive another idea of the mass of matter in this stupendous | resembling de original) for religious travellers by sea or 
ric, it may be observed, that it is more than sufficient to | land—We have one blocks of dis imperishable marble 
‘ound the circumference of the earth on two of its great | Weighing Three Tons, beautifully variegated, dis I pro- 
les, with two walls, each six feet high and twe feet thick! | poses as de basis of a durable Idol, to supercede de perish- 
is to be understood, however, that in this calculation is | oble wooden of figure of Juggernauth; I with my son 
have nearly completed de Idol, we have left one opening 
Turning from an object, which the great Doctor Johnson | bi hind in de body to contain de dust of de first inventor 
of opinion would be an honour to any one to say that his | and de bones of de carver in Wood, we have at de lower 
dfather had seen, another presents itself scarcely inferior | extremety of de body leaved room to introduce (from two 
point of grandeur, and greatly excelling it in general utility. | oval reservoirs of mercury) Tubes up to de corner of each 
Hs is what has usually been called the imperial or grand | eye close to de nose, dese filled wid water, de mercury be- 
1, an inland navigation of such extent and magnitude as | low pressed by de warm hands of de priest, will cause de 
tand unrivalled in the history of the world. I may safely | Idol to shed tears at any time, or on any festival, like 
» that, in point of magnitude, our most extensive inland | Peter de Greats Virgin on Good Friday—We have left a 
gation of England can no more be cumpared to the grand | cavity in de mouth, between de teeth for phosphorous 


subject to the merchants and underwriters of Liverpool, 
under the signature (¢%; and we remember that several 


steam. To return, however, from this digression, to the 
subject of the Irish Ship Canal, we shall only further ob- 
serve, for the present, that, in our opinion, the work when 
completed, would be of great importance in a national 
point of view, and that we entertain no doubts whatever 
of its practicability. Assuming its utility to be conceded, 
we would ask what are the insurmountable or even for- 
midable obstacles to the success of the undertaking? If 
it be the length or the breadth of the excavation, we need 
only point for a practical answer to those great works in 
Languedoc, America, and China, which we have al- 
ready briefly described. If the depth requisite for the 
accommodation of large vessels be urged against the 
scheme, we refer the objectors to the Amsterdam canal ; 
and if any stress be laid upon the nature of the country, 
let those who entertain the doubt recollect the local ob- 
stacles which were surmounted by the projectors of the 
Languedoc canal. 

These appear to us to be practical and triumphant 
answers to all the objections which can be raised against 
the practicability of the measure we have ventured to 
recommend, and we shall conclude with repeating our 
entire conviction, that if the object to be attained be of 
sufficient national importance, there is no want of inge- 
nuity or resources in the country to carry it into effect. 

i 





MARINE CHRONOMETERS. 
In the Kaleidoscope of the 6th instant we published’some 
information relative to marine chronometers, particularly 
interesting to our nautical readers. As the following note 
of Captain Sabine was omitted, by an oversight, we take 
this opportunity to supply it. 
«« The Hecla was stationary and immoveable, being frozen 
up for more than ten months, in the vicinity of the magnetic 
pole, the dip between 88 and 89 degrees. Such is the situa- 
tion, and such the circumstances, which are supposed best 
adapted for the development of magnetism in the stancheons 
and other irons of aship. The chronometers were on board 
during the whole winter; and their rates, preparatory to the 
following summer, were assigned from the average of the four 
months immediately preceding her extrication from the ice, 
atan equal period of navigation- The Hecla arrived at Leith, 
having experienced much bad weather in crossing the Atlan- 
tic; but, on comparing the four chronometers, at the obser- 
vatory at Leith, their Greenwich time, employing their win- 
ter harbour rates, proved less than two seconds in error on 
the arrival of the Hecla inthe Thames. The chronometers 
were returned to Messrs. Parkinson and Frodsham’s house in 
London, where, after a month’sinterval, they were found still 











; 7, "ies : 
Singular Advertisement.—I Achen, Chinaman, native 


| carnations, Bulls for Egyptian worship of de same beauti- 
' ful Irish marble, Boars, Tortoises, Hawks, Sphinx, Lion 
| —Any pious person inclined to employ me and son, will 


of our friends and readers regarded the suggestion as | by sending a plan or likeness of de favourite Deity, be 
a very wild one. Not a day, however, now passes, that | certain of tn it exactly executed according to order.— 
does not bear testimony to the utility of this application of | Should de Wood, 


Cork, or Clay of any favourite family 
Idol, be rapidly in decay ; We engage to restore de Deity 
| to his original form, in imperishable materials (and if 
| required) improved in de most geaceful and natural pro- 
portion.—Orders directed to Achen and Son Sculptors, 
enang, will be thankfully received, and promptly at- 
tended to.—F rom the Calcutta John Bull, 


Lord Lovat, who was beheaded for the part he took in 
the rebellion of 1745, had not risen from bed for the two 
preceding years: when the news of the Prince’s landing 
was communicated to him, he started up, and cried, 
** Lassie, bring me my brogues—I'll rise noo.” 


The Beauties of Chess. 








** Ludimus efigiem belli” .....600.06. VIDA. 


SOLUTION TO GAME LXJJI. 

1 w. Knight ...C—6 

b. King ......F—8 
2 w. Knight ...R—7 

b. King ......K—8 
8 w. Knight -...G—6 

b. King ......D—8 
4 w. Knight ...F—s 

b. King ......E—8  or......b. King ......0—8 
5 w. Knight ...D—7 5 w. Knight ...E—6 


b. King ......D—8 b. King ......B—s 
6 w. Knight ...F—6 6 w. Castle ......L1—8 Ham 
b. King ......C—8 Mave. 


Tw. Knight ..E—8 
b. King ......D—8  or......b. King ......B—8 
8w. Knight ...C—7 8 w. Knight ...D—6 
b. King ......C—8 b. King ......A—8 


9 w. Knight ...E—6 9 w. Castle...... H—8X— 
b. King ......B—8 Mate. 
10 w. Castle...... H—8 MATE. 
- —— 
[NO. LXIv.] 





The white to move, and to checkmate with the pawn in 
nineteen moves, on condition that the king and the castle 
are not to be moved. 
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Black. 
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{From the Liverpool Courter.) 











e great lake of Winandermere.” 


nk that intersects China, than a park or garden fish-pond | light; also, in each eye of de Idol, to illuminate de enamel 
‘ and glass pupils in front. We makes figures of any in- 





Barometer | lhermo-| tlerme- Extreme] State of j ~~ Kemarks 
at meter8 | meter during jthe W ind) 
noon, morning | noon. ight. | at noow. | noon 
Sept. | — night. 
14 |29 31 | 58 20| 67 20) 57 O} N.W. |Fair. Rain 


15 |29 5O| 61 20/ 65 20 0| E.S.E. |Cloudy & sui. 
16 | 29 67| 61 O| G5 O| 57 20! S.5.E. |Rain, [rry. 
17 | 29 51} 62 OU} 69 20| 58 O S. |Fair. 
18 |29 57] 61 20) 66 20 a7 0} S.S.E. | Rain. 
19 | 29 42] 63 O| 67 20 Oo; S.W. |Fair. 
20 | 29 57| 64 20; 67 Of 61 OU} W.S.W./Fair. 
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I HAVE A SILENT SORROW HERE, AN E 


A FAVOURITE SONG, WRITTEN BY R. B. SHERIDAN, ESQ. 
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THE AIR BY THE DUTCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 
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And when pale characters of death I shall not raise my eyes to Heav’n, Dict 
Shall mark my alter’d cheek ; Nor mercy ask for me; Tille 
When my poor wasted trembling breath, My soul despairs to be forgiv’n, Me 1 
My life’s last hope would speak : Unpardon’d, love, by thee. 
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Literature. 





AN ESSAY ON THE STUDY OF LITERATURE, 


Written originally in French, 
BY EDWARD GIBBON, JUNIOR, ESQ. 
—<=>_— 
Reprinted for the Kaleidoscope. 





(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.) 


The design of Virgil. 

XXI. In such circumstances, what could be more con- 
formable to the mild administration of Augustus, than to 
employ the harmonious lays of ‘his friend to reconcile 
these turbulent spirits to their new situation? To this 
end, therefore, he advised him to compose this work. 


Da fucilem cursum atque audacibus adhuc ceptis 
Ignarosque vie, mecum miseratus agrestes 
Ingredere 3 ct votis jam nunc assuesce vocari * 


Above fifty writers on Agriculture had nevertheless ap- 
peared among the Greeks.+- The tracts also of Cato and 
Varro were more certain guides, as well as more circum- 
stantial and exact in their precepts, than could be supposed 
those of a puet. But it was more necessary to inspire the 
soldiers with a taste for a country life than to instruct them 
in the rudiments of husbandry. Calculated to this end 
were his affecting descriptions of the innocent pleasures of 
the peaceful rustic; of his sports, his domestic ease, his 
delightful retreats; how different from the frivolous 
smeeenen, or the still more frivolous bustle of the busy 
world ! 

We may yet discover, in the composition of this beauti- 
ful piece, some of those lively and unexpected strokes, of 
those artful and happy touches which evince the talents 
of Virgil for satire ; a species of writing which superior 
views and a natural goodness of heart prevented him from 
cultivating t Not one of those veterans could fail of 
seeing himself in the picture of the aged Corycian ;§ who, 
inured to arms in his youth, is happy at last in the enjoy- 
ment of a solitary retreat, transformed, by his industry, 
from a wilderness into a paradise of pgs | 

The poor Italian, weary of a life so full of anxieties, 
laments with the poet the unhappiness of the times, is 
concerned for his Prince, borne down by the violence of 
the veterans, 


Ut cum carceribus sese effudere quadriga, 
Addunt in spatium, et frustra retinacula tendens 
Fertur equis auriga, neque audit currus habenas,G 


and returns to his labour, animated with the hopes of a 
second age of gold. 
His Success. 

XXII. Taken in this light, Virgil is no longer to be 
considered as a mere writer, describing the business of a 
rural life; but as another Orpheus, who strikes the lyre 
only to disarm savages of their ferocity, and unite them in 
the peaceful bonds of society.** 

His Georgics actually produced this admirable effect. 
The veterans became insensibly reconciled to a quiet life, 
and passed without disturbance the thirty years that slipt 
away before Augustus had established, not without much 
difficulty, a military fund to pay them in money.++ 

An Idea of Criticism. 

XXIII. Aristotle, who introduced light amidst the ob- 
scurity that clouded the works both of nature and art, was 
the father of criticism. Time, whose justice, slow yet 
sure, distinguished at length truth from error, hath de- 
molished the statues of the philosepher, but hath con- 
firmed the decisions of the critic. Destitute of observations, 
he hath advanced chimeras instead of facts. Formed in 
the school of Plato, and by the writings of Homer, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides and Thucidides, he hath drawn his rules. 





* Georg. lib. i. v. 40. 
+ Varro, de re rustica, lib. i. ¢. i. 
¢ Hic petit excidiis urbem, miserosque penates, 
Ut gemma bihat, et Sarrano dormiat ostro 
Virg. Georg. lib. li. v. 505. 
§ Georg. lib. iv. v. 125, &e. 
One of those pirates on whom Pompey bestowed lands. 
Servius et Vellius Patercul. 
© Georg. lib. i. v. 512. 
** Sylvestres homines sacer interpresque deorum 
Czedibus et victu feedo deterruit Orpheus, 
Dictus ob hoe lenire tigres rabidosque leones. 
Horat. Ars Poet. v. 391. 
+t Tillemont. Hist. des Emper.—Tacit. Annal. lib.1. p. 39.— 


from the nature of things, and a knowledge of the human 
heart; illustrating them by examples from the greatest 
models of antiquity. ’ 

It is now two thousand years since the days of Aristotle. 
The critics have since improved their art; they are not, 
however, as yet agreed concerning the object of their pur. 
suit. ‘Le Clerc, Cousin, Des-Maiseaux, St. Martha,” 
have all defined it differently. For my part, I think every 
one of them too partial or too positive. Criticism is, in 
my opinion, the art of forming a judgment of writing 
and writers; of what they have said; of what they have 
said well, and what they have said truly.+ Under the 
first head are comprehended grammar, a knowledge of 
languages, and manuscripts ; a capacity of distinguishing 
supposed from genuine performances, and of restoring the 
true reading of corrupted passages. Under the second, is 
included the whole theory of elocution and poesy. The 
third epens an immense field, the inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances and truth of facts. Thus the whole genera- 
tion of critics may be distinguished under three kinds, 
grammarians, rhetoricians, and historians. The exclusive 
pretensions of the first have not only been prejudicial to 
their own endeavours, but to those of their whole frater- 
nity. 

Materials of Criticism. 

XXIV. All that relates to what men are, or have been ; 
all that creative genius hath invented; that the under- 
standing hath considered ; together with all which industry 
hath collected, are included in the department of criticism. 
A clear head, a fine taste, acute penetration, are all neces- 
sary to form a good critic. Follow the man of letters into 
his study, you will see him surrounded by the literary 
productions of all ages; his library is stocked with them ; 
and his mind informed without being overburthened by 
their perusal. He looks about him on all sides ; nor is the 
author, whose writings may have the most distant relation 
to the subject of his thoughts, forgotten: he may happen 
to meet there with some accidental and striking passage, 
to confirm the discoveries of the critic, or stagger his hy- 
potheses. And here ends the business of the scholar. 
The superficial reader looks no farther, but admires the 
reading and memory of the commentator: who is not less 
the dupe of the encomium, and mistakes the materials of 
building for the edifice itself. 


The Task of a Critic. 

XXV. But the true critic is sensible his task is only 
begun. He deliberates, compares, hesitates, and decides. 
Impartial as exact, he submits only to reason, or to 
authority, which is reason with regard to facts. The 
most respectable names yield sometimes to the testimony of 
writers, who owe all their weight to momentary circum. 
stances. The true critic, ready and fertile in resources, 
but void of false refinement, screples not to sacrifice the 
most brilliant, the most specious hypotheses to truth, nor 
presumes to talk to his masters in the language of mere 
conjecture. A professed advocate for the truth, he seeks 
that kind of proof his subject admits of, and is satisfied. 
He employs not the desperate scythe of analysis, in ga- 
thering those delicate flowers that shrink and fade at the 
least ungentle touch. At the same time, as little content 
with insipid admiration, he searches into the most secret 
emotions of the human heart, to discover the causes of his 
pleasure or disgust. Diffident and sensible, he deals not 
out conjectures as truths, reasonings for facts, or probabi- 
lities for demonstrations. 

Criticism good Logic. 
XXVI. Geometry has been called a good species of 
logic, which has been thought also a great encomium on 
that science ; as it is certainly more noble to display and 
improve the faculties of the human mind than to trace the 
limits of the material universe. But has not criticism 
also the same pretensions to logic ? It has more: geome- 
try is employed only in demonstrations peculiar to itself ; 
criticism deliberates between the different degrees of pro- 
bability. It is by comparing these we daily regulate our 
actions, and often determine our future destiny.§ Let us 
examine here some critical probabilities. 

Controversy on the Roman History. 

XXVII. The present age, which imagines itself 
destined to introduce change into every thing, has adopted 
an historical scepticism, as dangerous as it may be useful. 





* Clerici ars eritica, lib. i. ¢. i. 

{Historically so; the truth of their evidence, not of their 
opinions; the latter is in the province of logic rather than of 
eriticism. 

+ That is to say, authority combined with experience. 

§ It is the elements of geometry and criticism that are here 


M. de Pouilly, a sprightly and superficial genius, who 
generally quoted more than he read, was dubious concern- 
ing the certainty of the five first ages of Rome;* but, 
little adapted for such kind of researches, he readily gave 
up the point to the erudition and criticism of M. Freret 


and the Abbé Sallier.+ M. de Beaufort revived this con- 
troversy ; and the Roman history has suttered not a little 
from the attacks of a writer, who not only knew to doubt, 


but to determine. 
(To be continued. ) 





* A clear and precise definition of the certainty in dispute 
might have abridged the controversy. ‘“ It was an historical 
certainty.” This certainty, however, varies in different ages. 
Thus, I believe in general in the existence and exploits of 
Charlemaine; but my assurance thereof is not equal to that 
I have of the actions of Henry the Fourth, 

+ Mem. de l’Acad. des Belles Lettres, tom. vi. p. 14. 190. 





EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 

We have read with great pleasure an ‘* Essay on the 
Education of the People,” just published, by Mr. James 
Scott Walker, » gentleman coanected, we believe, with 
the public press i Liverpool, and who holds the situation 
of librarian to the Mechanics and Apprentices’ Library in 
that town. The popular arguments in favour of general 
education are strongly put in this little work; and the ob- 
jections—the few objections—which any of the friends of 
ignorance yet venture to bring against the diffusion of 
knowledge throughout all classes of society, are well met 
and answered. If there is any part of the reasoning of 
the author with which we do not agree, it is that—a little, 
we think, beside the direct object of his work—wherein he 
objects to the Malthusian remedy urged by Mr. M‘Culloch, 
for the poverty and distress of the Irish labourers. The 
difference, however, between Mr. M‘Culloch and Mr. 
Walker, appears to us to be rather nominal than real. 
For pecs. the former gentleman, in endeavouring to 
raise the condition of the Irish peasantry, by inducing them 
to refrain from improvident marriages, would not willingly 
either exclude or postpone the means suggested by Mr. 
Walker, viz. the removal of odious taxes and imposts, 
the encouragement of commerce and manufactures, the 
abolition of political and religious disabilities, or the 
establishment of cheap schools, on the broadest basis, for 
the education of the poor. Mr. Walker’s pamphlet con- 
tains some useful suggestions as to the formation and sup- 
port of mechanics’ institutions, and libraries for the labour- 
ing classes, for which we must refer our readers to the 
work itself. The author, we believe, does not look for 
any pecuniary advantage from his publication, but desires 
merely that it should circulate, inasmuch as it is calcu- 
lated to do good.—Manchester Guardiar. 








We have more than once published the following sin- 
gular letter, which we now repeat by particular desire : 


JESUS CHRIST. 
THE LETTER OF PUBLIUS TO THE SENATE OF ROME, CON- 
CERNING JESUS CHRIST. 
—— 

It being the usual custom of the Roman Governors to 
advertise the Senate and people of such material things as 
happened in their respective provinces, in the days of 
Tiberius Cesar, the Emperor, Publius Lentulus, at that 
time being President of Judea, wrote the following epistle 
to the Senate concerning Christ : 

** Conscript Fathers,—There appeared in these our 
days aman of great virtue, named Jesus Christ, who is 
yet living among us, and of the Gentiles is accepted for a 
Prophet of truth; but his own disciples call him the son 
of God; he raisecth the dead and cureth all manner of 
diseases. A man of stature somewhat tall and comely, 
with a very reverend countenance, such as the beholders 
may both love and fear ; his hair of the colour of a filbert 
fully ripe, plain to his ears, whence downward it is most 
orient of colour, somewhat curling and waved about his 
shoulders ; in the midst of his head is a seam, or partition 
of his hair, after the manner of the Nazarites 5 his fore. 
head plain and delicate, his face without a spot or wrinkle, 
beautified with comely red; his nose and mouth exactly 
formed, his beard thick and the colour of his hair, no: of 
any great length, but forked ; his look innocent, his eyes 
gray, clear, and quick—in reproving, terrible—in ad- 
monishing, courteous—in speaking, very modest and wise 
—in proportion of body, well shaped. None have seen 
him laugh, but many have seen him weep—a man, for 








Dionys. lib. iv. p. 565.—Suetonius in August. ¢. 49. 


principally intended. 


his singular beauty, surpassing the children of men.” 
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Correspondence. 
MEDICAL LIBRARY. 


—_—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$1n,—Seeing in one of your late numbers a copy of a 
letter proposing the institution of a library, for the benefit 
of those young men whose masters have consented to 
shorten the hours of their shop-attendance, it occurred to 
me, that, through your useful publication, I might give 
a hint that might forward the establishment of a library 
solely for the use of young men, apprentices and assistants 
of surgeons, druggists, chymists, and apothecaries, con- 
sisting of the most approved treatises on medicine, chy- 
mistry, &c.; those works to be selected by a committee 
chosen from the most respectable professional men of the 
town, if they would not think that trouble too much to take 
upon themselves. It would be a means of extending the 
knowledge, and, consequently, increasing the respectability 
of these professions, and placing within the reach of in- 
dustrious youth means of improvement which a master’s 
library in but very few cases affords. All the respectable 
masters would not, I hope, be tardy in giving such an in- 
stitution their support; and the library might be raised 
by donations of money or books from such of them as 
were willing to lend a helping hand to its establishment ; 
and it might be supported and further aided, if, in every 
shop and surgery, fines were instituted in the manner 
laid down by Chamberlaine, in his highly useful work on 
the duties of an apothecary’s apprentice. I may flatter 
myself, but, in my opinion, this plan (with such alterations 
as might be found or deemed necessary by persons better 
able to judge than I am) would be productive of much 
good. But, perhaps, I am anticipating, as I have not yet 
heard of the masters, in these professions, consenting to 
allow of shorter hours, though I have no doubt they will 
soon follow the honourable example of others. A library 
and reading-room, after the plan of the Atheneum, would, 
I think, answer best.—I am, and shall still remain, the 
well-wisher of those young men who have embraced my 

profession. T. R. 








IMPORTANT CAUTION. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Siz,—The members of the Guardian Society are cau- 
tioned against forged £10 and £5 bank-notes, which are 
in circulation. One, for £5, was taken a few days since 
from a decently-dressed and respectable country-looking 
middle-aged woman, who said she was a stranger in town. 
She had an infant, with a green bonnet on, in her arms. 
This £5 note, and a £10 note taken in the course of busi- 
ness by another tradesman, were both marked on the back 
with similar ink, of a pale brownish colour. 

Liverpool, Sept. 21, 1825. E. JONES, Secretary. 





(oRigiNnaL.]} 





FRAGMENT. 


—— 

Were we to be perpetually on our guard against misery, 
—were we to dash the untasted cup of felicity from our 
lips, lest, in quaffing the draught, we should feel the 
wormwood dregs of disappointment at the bottom,—what 
a dull, common-place existence we should live. Let the 
misanthrope rail as he will, the world, though it be over- 
run with the thistles of vexations, still, here and there, 
is brightened with the blushing flower of hope. 

But when the hour of separation arrives,—when the 
dismal hand of fate separates you from the being you love, 
the object becomes more tenderly entwined around your 
sinking soul, like that emblem of desolation, the ivy, which 
clings more fondly to the ruin it has embraced, when it 





views it hastening into decay. The hand is still locked in 
yours, and when you have wrung it, the consciousness 
that the pressure that still tingles in your veins may be! 


s 


never felt again,—that as you release it from your own, it 
may be for ever,—suggests itself in sad and melancholy 
foreboding. 

I have known what it is to feel the soul swell with the 
knowledge of misplaced confidence. I have known those 
to be torn from me who have clung, as it were, round the 
arteries of my heart, and have felt the cold hand of fate 
tear them from their resting-place, and, when the dear 
ones were gone, as if the arteries were alike broken asun- 
der. I have also experienced coldness, where I expected 
to find truth and faith, and indifference from the very 
being who was hallowed in the deepest recesses of my 
soul. I have felt a seared heart, roughened by afflictions ; 
and though my brain turns round at their remembrance, 
yet would I, while smarting under their pain, joyfully 
dare their repetition, for the sake of feeling again those 
ecstasies, whose premature extinction is the cause of my 
present bitterness. 

Solitary and unfriended as I shall roam through the 
world, with a broken spirit and a betrayed bosom, daily, 
—hourly,—shall I meet with some recollection that will 
act like a talisman on all the finer and fonder feelings of 
my heart. The stream that meanders through the mead of 
my infancy; the desolated hall, though, too, like my own 
rifled heart, will recal the scene of days that are gone, and 
bring to my recollection those of my childhood and youth, 
which, though not forgotten, are not always present to my 
memory,—telling of friendships broken, of love forgotten, 
attachments blighted, despised, and thrown away ;—that 
although it be seldom the herald of happy feelings, yet I 
could part with every prospect of happiness for the holy 
melancholy its plaintive notes inspire. 

But there was one for whom even the ties of kindred 
were weaker, when compared to the feelings her p 





all nearly perfect. Atone time we walked up a street, 
called the Strata de Mercantis. On either side are the 
shops of Mosaic sellers, statuaries, bakers, &c. with the 
owner’s name painted in red, and the sign of the sho 
rudely carved abovethe door. The mill in the baker's 
shop, and the oven, amused us much. At another time 
we passed through the hall of Justice, the temple of Her- 
cules, the villa of Cicero, and the villa of Sallust. The 
only villa of three stories we observed, belonged to a man 
called Arius Diomedes (this name was at the side of the 
door ;) and in the cellar, beside some jars of wine still 
standing, was the skeleton of this poor fellow, found with 
a purse in one hand, and some trinkets in his left, followed 
by another bearing up some silver and some bronze 
vases. From the ticket of a sale, stuck upon the wall of 
a house, it appears that one person had no less than nine 
hundred shops to let. The street of the tombs is the most 
impressive; one for the gladiators has a representation of 
the different modes of fighting carved upon it; and from 
this it seems that they occasionally fought on horseback, 
which, before the discovery of Pompeii, was unknown.— 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 


A successful Attempt to reach the Summit of Mont 
Blanc, the pinnacle of Europe.—A letter received in Lon- 
don announces the complete accomplishment of this most 
daring undertaking by an Englishman, Dr. E. J. Clarke, 
a young physician of distinguished science and much en- 
terprize. The communication is from the Doctor him- 
self, who, with his guides and another gentleman, com- 
pleted this arduous task at two o’clock, p.m. on Saturday, 
the 27th A t, at which hour they reached Chamouni 
in safety. The post being about to depart, afforded no 
time for the writer to enter into any of the interesting de- 
tails. The last attempt was made about four years since, 
and it proved very disastrous, most of the y having 
perished, without any one of them accomplishing the obe 
ject in view. 


To Correspondents. 

















occasioned.—Oh !......if in thy moments of pleasure thou 
shouldest turn thy thoughts to ‘* young affection’s broken 
chain,”’ a hope whispers in mine ear thou wilt think of 
him who gave up his first vows of truth and love to thee, 
—one long, long thought ;——it would remove from his 
breast the load of cares, of sufferings, and disappointments 
that has accumulated since then and now.—But should a 
sigh pass through thy gentle bosom, or a pang rend it, 
may this fond wish never reach thy heart, but remain 
buried in the recesses of mine own ! 








The Master Schulz’s Concert.—The delightful per- 
formances of Mr. Schulz and his two sons, at the Hard. 
man-street Room, on Tuesday evening last, gave the most 
unqualified satisfaction to a numerous and very genteel 
audience; who, by their profound attention, interrupted 
only by frequent plaudits, evinced the admiration of the 
talents of this interesting musical family group. Inde- 

ndent of the unquestionable talents and great pro- 

ciency of Mr. ae sons, there “A + gs — an 
ease, modesty, and self-possession whic ly en- 
hances the effect of their efforts. The poeloeaiues of 
Tuesday fully warranted the sinoere praise we bestowed 
upon them in our last number. We are pleased to find 
that Mr. Schulz has been induced to give a second concert 
on Thursday next, when several new solos, duets, and 
trios will be performed. The admission for children under 
ten years of age is, in our opinion, most judiciously fixed 
at half price.—See adv. 


Pompcii.—There are few things so strange as a walk 
through the silent streets ef a town, which, for 1700 years, 
has been hid from the light of the world, when the man- 
ners and every-day scenes of so remote an age stand re- 
vealed, unchanged, after so long an interval. It ap 
that sixteen years before the shower of sand and ashes 
from Vesuvius occurred, an earthquake had nearly ruined 
the town ; so that the houses are roofless partly from this 
cause and partly from the weight of ashes which fell, 
otherwise they stand just as they were left. The streets 
are narrow, but paved, and the mark of the carriage 
wheels in the lower pavement is evident. In Murat’s time, 
4,000 men were employed in excavating; and so a great 
number of houses, perhaps one-third of the town, have 
been uncovered. The houses were small, generally of two 


| stories, but beautifully painted, and the figumwes of horses, 


— &c. are as bright as the day they were painted. 
here are two theatres standing, and one amphitheatre, 





Miss Corriz’s Concert.—A concert, for the benefit of this 
young lady, is d in an adverti: accompany- 
ing this ber of the Kaleidoscop It possesses more than 
ordinary claims upon the attention of the public, from the 
peculiar circumstances which have rendered the appeal 
necessary. Miss Corrie is a young lady of considerable pro- 
mise, as a singer, and has served her apprenticeship in a 
very good school, ‘under Mr. Molyneux. Her parents are 
anxious that she should have the benefit of a London master, 
in order further to qualify her for the orchestre or the stage. 
They have, however, a very large family to maintain, and 
are unfortunately in such embarrassed circumstances that 
they have it not in their power to procure for their daugh- 
ter the requisite professional assistance; they have been 
advised to appeal to their friends and the public to assist 
them under those circumstances. We sincerely hope 
the appeal will not be vain: and that the liberality of our 
townsmen will be the means of enabling Miss Corrie to 
establish herself in her profession, and to render her pr- 
rents that assistance of which they stand so much in need. 


Private Destine Societies.—We entirely agree with F. T. 
#. as to the utility of societies to encourage young men to 
deliver their sentiments with ease and propriety in public; 
and we are glad to hear that his friends have the establish- 
ment of one of these preparatory schools in contemplation. 
There is, at present, amongst us, an excellent preceptor in 
elocution, from whom our correspondent and his friends 
might derive much prefitable instruction. We allude to 
Mr. Putnam, whose advertisement accompanies the present 
number of the Kaleidoscope. 


Dusuin TrRaDESMEN.—We must decline the communication 
of Wandering Bob, which bears most unmercifully upon the 
characters of Dublin tradesmen, who are described as al- 
most toa man in a state of insolvency, arising from the 
spirit of hospitality for which they are so much dis- 
tinguished. We trust the picture is greatly overcharged. 
Our correspondent writes in a very loose and incorrect 
style, which he ought to endeavour to correct. 

PopoLocy.—Our correspondent asp, whose communieation 
was unintentionally overlooked, would oblige us by in- 
forming us where the article is to be fougd which forms 
the subject of his ironical critique. 

We have to acknowledge the communication of Ut Sub—A. 
—E. M.—Anvn. 

We have this moment received the favour of Amor Nature. 


The letter of Wm. Hoyle is postponed until next week. 
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